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act as an international minimum; exclusion from 
international commerce of goods produced by chil- 
dren under the age of sixteen or by women employed 
at night; establishment of the eight-hour shift in 
all continuous processes ; uniform international col- 
lection of labor statistics and enforcement of labor 
legislation; recognition of the right of labor to or- 
ganize ; guarantee to alien workers of all the rights 
of nationals, and agreement that each nation, for 
adult citizens as well as for minors, will increase 
opportunities for free education. 

If labor's unanimity can do it, those demands will be 
incorporated into the body of agreements covenanted to 
by the signatories of the League. For, with the excep- 
tion of the president and secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, labor, conservative and radical, 
in Allied and Central European countries, has expressed 
the demands above quoted. And it can be predicted that 
as the International Labor Conference makes headway 
in the next few months, its voice will be heard with tell- 
ing effect in active support of the most important of 
the labor standards requiring international adoption. 

The record of economic integration as we see it to 
date, therefore, is still an uncertain and not altogether 
promising one. I believe that the more fully and for- 
cibly this is said and understood, the more wholesome it 
will be. For such a recognition should not leave 
us dispirited. Bather should it enable us to see how far 
the world has come in four years. It has come to a 
political League of Nations. We shall have that ; and it 
will be an association which will be a stirring achieve- 
ment in international faith and constructiveness. 

If we cannot see emerging out of the immediate con- 
ference any comprehensive agency of economic control, 
we should remember: (1) that no single nation has yet 
made more than elementary beginnings in controlling 
democratically its own economic life; (2) that the pres- 
sure of world-trade competition will early demonstrate 
the utility of carrying on a number of highly important 
functions under international democratic control, viz., 
the granting of credits, the movements of population, 
the standardizing of labor conditions, and perhaps the 
regulation of shipping rates; and (3) that the slowly 
awakening demand of the humble people of the world 
for an economic organization in which they have a voice 
and which is dominated by human purposes will prove 
more and more potent. 

In short, the war is teaching us that some problems 
cannot be solved at all until they are solved for all at 
once on a world basis. I believe that idea is destined to 
grip people with more and more telling effect in the next 
few decades. We want peace; we want economical 
usage of raw stuffs and sensible distribution of goods; 
we want freedom of individuals from exploitation and 
sweating. We can have all these and more. But the 
price is fixed. The price is ability and willingness to 
organize the world's economic affairs on an international, 
democratic basis with the controlling motive of running 
the world's industrial life to give abundance, freedom 
and happiness to the plain peoples of the world. 

This do, and all these things shall be added unto you ! 



KRAUSE'S 1818 LEAGUE OF PEACE 

By CLAY MACAULEY, TOKIO 
[The writer of this article is a veteran American jour- 
nalist, publicist and religious teacher long resident in the 
American colony in Japan who, during his stay in the em- 
pire, has done much to promote a better understanding be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident and especially between 
Japan and the United States. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan. The facts set forth by him in 
this article, which appeared originally in the Japan Adver- 
tiser of October 17, and which he has kindly sent to the 
Advocate of Peace, are not generally known. They have 
no little significance especially for persons interested in the 
relation of formal philosophical teaching in Germany to the 
shaping of national and imperial policy. — Editors.] 

One hundred years ago there lived in Dresden, Ger- 
many, a thinker and university lecturer named Karl 
Christian Friedrich Krause ; a man since then esteemed 
by many persons in many lands as one of the best, 
wisest, most prescient and, in true manliness, one of 
the greatest of human kind. But, in the year 1818, he 
was suffering from severe political and' social perse- 
cution and a growing mortal illness ; — a prophet almost 
wholly without honor in his own country, and yet, a 
prophet of whom — so history has given verdict — his own 
country has made itself most dishonorably unworthy. 
In Berlin in 1814, upon Fichte's death, Krause was put 
forward as a fit candidate for the professorship in the 
university, thus vacated; but the compliant and com- 
placent Hegel was favored by the Prussian authorities 
in his stead. In the next year, under charges that 
were wholly baseless, except as excuses to silence the 
thinker, Krause returned to Dresden where, for the 
next eight years, he was resident. In 1823 he went to 
Gottingen, and there recommended his university work. 
But there, too, the Prussian hostility appeared against 
him and prevented his taking the chair vacated by 
Bonterwek's death. Wendt was favored, but, after- 
wards openly disgraced by wholesale plagiarisms 
from Krause's writings. The hostility to Krause at 
Gottingen, where he remained for some years, as a 
"privat docent" went even so far as to accuse him of 
participancy in a political uprising, in which he had no 
part whatever. Indeed, his teachings are emphatic 
in their opposition to forcible political or social revolu- 
tion; and in no way has time shown any kind of a 
foundation for the accusations then made. But the 
Prussian government and some other antagonism which, 
since that time, has been amply repented for, as wrong 
done to the philosopher, persisted in its persecution. 
It compelled Krause to seek a home elsewhere. He had 
been charged, in utter maliciousness and without even 
a semblance of good reason, with -being even an agent 
of the Paris "Comite directeur." 

He found a home, then, in Munich, Bavaria; but 
there, too, he was followed by his enemies, who soon 
procured a governmental order for his banishment from 
the city. Even the philosopher Schelling was, for the 
time, made one of his enemies. But the unjust order 
was happily annulled; and Krause at once came into 
favor with the university authorities, by whom a chair 
for his teachings was opened. This long delayed justi- 
fication and honor, however, came too late to this brave 
pioneer for the larger thought and the higher life. A 
month later, September 27, 1832, he died. 
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Krause was no political agitator or social iconoclast, 
yet he was a radical and an advanced thinker in 
philosophy and sociology, aiming to realize in life, — in 
the state, in society, in all human relationships, — the 
profound and beneficent ideals which had been dis- 
closed to his earnest, penetrating thought. Those who 
knew him intimately knew a man who, by conviction, 
invariably put forward justice instead of force, 
as the arbiter in human affairs, a man whose per- 
sonal motive and means of conduct best found expres- 
sion in the phrase now carved on a fine memorial erected 
to him, Die Liebe traegt den Sieg davon, (Love bears 
the Victory). It is my hope at some time to make the 
life and thought of this great martyr to truth much 
more fully known to the English speaking public. 

I read in Krause's "Aphorism" this, for instance : 

"So far no State has made a registration of the 
intuition or conviction that neither itself nor any other 
social organizations devoted to human welfare, is the 
whole of human life. For this reason it is that the State 
by means of force and craft has associated itself with, 
and interferes in, all human interests, in order that it 
may hold them all under its tutelage. But under the 
Divine Providence true guardians of humanity are 
chosen and appear, who not sitting on thrones, by free 
spiritual guidance, lead and educate the State aright 
and all the specialized organizations of society, yet 
leaving their freedom inviolate." 

It was just one hundred and four years ago, however, 
in view of the present world crisis, that Krause made 
his most memorable contribution to the principles di- 
recting human welfare. It is given in his "Proposition 
for a European League of States, as a Basis for Uni- 
versal Peace." Krause's aim in his proposal, he said, 
was to show how to make the alliance of the chief 
Powers of Europe, just effected, — because of Napoleon's 
threatened subjugation of Europe, — one that should 
be really permanent and worth the having; how it 
might attract other world Powers to it; and how it 
would create a League, for war and for peace that would 
be just, indestructible. He did not propose a "League 
of States to Enforce Peace." The wonder of Krause's 
proposition is that, then, almost exactly as appears in 
President Wilson's repeated proclamations now, the 
plea he made was for an International League devoted 
to the direction of human political power and institu- 
tions towards the establishment and furtherance of 
Eight and not Might, as the arbiter and guide of in- 
ternational relationships. By means of a League of 
States, formed in accordance with the idea of a justly 
organized humanity, — at the time seemingly made pos- 
sible because of the high-purposed alliance that had just 
been achieved by the leading States of Europe, — "The 
Holy Alliance," — a universal peace might be the issue. 
And "only in this way could such peace be secured." 

Krause's proposition, published prominently in Berlin 
in 1814, was received, so far as we know, with no favor 
at all in high places; nevertheless today it stands as a 
signal and prophetic declaration, whose substance is 



the burden of the faith and purpose of the leading 
statesman of the times, whose voice will be seriously 
heard in the counsels under which the near new era for 
human kind is to have its initial guidance. It is not 
less than marvelous, how much Krause did, definitely, 
in anticipation of the efforts that have been made in 
recent years, at such International Congresses as those 
which have been gathered at the Hague ; and in what is 
now moving some of the world's leading thinkers and 
guides, notably, just said the President of the North 
American Eepublic. 

Krause's dominant aim in his proposed League was 
the establishment and the support of the Eight, giving 
adequate definitions of "Eight." 

He provided in his plan, that in all relationships 
where this common principle of Eight did not limit 
them, all the nations should remain internally and 
externally free. 

All the component nations of the League should be 
fully co-equal members, as such, each restrained only 
under the common needs ; each respected in its peculiar 
national genius; all promoting a general rational sys- 
tem of culture or education, by instruction and by 
legislation; the League disowning any assumption by 
governments or sovereigns of having any other kind of 
morality than that of individual human beings; the 
League conducting all its affairs under the greatest 
possible publicity; the League not acknowledging any 
claim for itself, or for any of its constituent nations, 
to assume rule over or to despoil any People, put for- 
ward under the pretense of guardianship. 

All the States in the League should nave an inalien- 
able sovereignty, independence and autonomy in 
their specific national life, but all should be bound 
together as pleged for the furtherance and nrotection of 
human right. 

The League should be "an organic federative State, 
but not finding as a League its security through any 
kind of ecclesiastical government, nor by means of 
any speculative system, as such; nor through the su- 
premacy of any family, or of any race, or of any one 
nation. These things belong to the separate nations for 
use as they may decide about them for themselves." 

But it is not possible here to follow this prescient 
thinker throughout his elaboration of the fundamental 
articles of agreement proposed for the League. I have 
already done that elsewhere. My object now is merely 
to recall through these few references the fact that more 
than a hundred years ago this much misunderstood and 
unjustly dealt with man Krause, a member of the great 
German people, who heard but, lamentably, did not heed 
his counsels, gave to them and to the world such prac- 
tical, political wisdom and forewarning as that which is 
indicated in the rapid glimpses of it that are disclosed 
in the quotations I have here made from his encyclopedic 
writings. 

It were well, I believe, for the new era which is about 
to open for Humanity through the present stupendous 
world-strife; it were immeasurably well, should those 
who are to be its guides, understand clearly and heed 
what this far-away prophet thought concerning the 
needed course of its development. 



